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logical and experimental psychology. The discussion turns for the 
most part about the earlier developments of the new science, with less 
notice taken than the specialist could wish of the later or most recent 
phases of psychological thinking. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the chapter falls out less complete than is the case with the 
author's accounts of other divisions of the scientific field ; the psy- 
chologist, at least, misses a discussion of the interpretation of Weber's 
law, of psychometry, in the sense of the time-measurement of psychi- 
cal states, and what is remarkable in view of the author's decided 
tendency to equate science with exact knowledge mathematically for- 
mulated, a full and thoroughgoing discussion of the general question 
of mental measurement. 

It would be misleading, however, to suggest such possible criticisms 
without dwelling once more on the importance of Mr. Merz's under- 
taking, and the great success with which he has executed this first part 
of his elaborate programme. The two volumes now completed 
form, with their detailed analytic index, a treatise complete in itself 
and of the highest value for all who desire an intelligent understanding 
of the thought of the age. Nowhere in English will the student find 
a record of modern science so comprehensive in its plan and so excel- 
lently carried out in details, by a writer who himself has gained a 
sympathetic mastery of the subject which he treats. Few things could 
be more helpful to philosophical inquirers than a careful study of this 
history of the phenomenal thinking on which, as we now agree, their 
own speculative endeavors must so largely be based ; and few, it may 
also be added, more salutary for the man of science proper, who, as 
now too often happens, lacks just that broad outlook over the field of 
phenomenal investigation which the present treatise is fitted to afford. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Philosophie de V effort — essais philosophiques d'un naturaliste. Par 
Armand Sabatier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 480. 
As the subtitle indicates, this book may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of a renaissance of cooperation beween scientists, especially 
biologists, and philosophers. The book is not a systematic treatise, 
but consists, in the fashion of books nowadays, of an introduction and 
a collection of essays, some of which have been published before. 
The headings are as follows : Introduction : Responsabilite de Dieu 
et responsabilite de la nature; I. De 1' orientation de la methode en 
evolutionisme ; II. Evolution et liberte ; III. Evolution et socialisme ; 
IV. La priere ; V. Dieu et le monde ; VI. Finalisme ; VII. Conscience 
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et conscience ; VIII. L'instinct; IX. Creation: R61e de la matiere, 
Immortalite ; X. Energie et matiere ; XI. L'universe materiel est il 
eternel? XII. Vie et esprit dans la nature. 

The unifying ideas of this somewhat heterogeneous collection, as 
stated by the author (p. 17) are : "There is in nature an ideal which 
may be stated as the development and perfection of spirit in the form 
of ever-stronger individualities and ever higher personalities. ' ' 

"There is in nature a manifest impulse to the pursuit and realiza- 
tion of that ideal and a will which corresponds to that impulse. This 
evolving impulse constitutes a feeling of biological obligation immanent 
in nature." 

" Effort is the result of this impulse. It expresses the activity of 
nature . . . exhibited in realizing this ideal. Effort is omnipresent. 
It is the ' promoteur par excellence ' of the ascending evolution of the 
universe. ' ' 

" The moral ideal as the end of nature, the aspirations and power 
to realize this ideal, nature owes to its divine origin in the sense that it 
is precisely the result of the evolution of a germ detached from the 
Creator, that is, a germ of the supreme Wisdom, of the supreme Love, 
of the divine Energy. ' ' 

In view of the present widespread circulation of pragmatic doctrines, 
the title is likely to arouse in some expectations which the book 
does not realize. One might expect in a Philosophic de P effort to 
find some attempt at a 'Logiquede l'effort' — at a reinterpretation 
of some fundamental categories from the standpoint of effort, and 
thereby a reconstruction and enrichment of the meaning of effort itself. 
Such a systematic treatment as this would require should, however, 
scarcely be expected from the laboratory of a biologist — not that it 
might not be better done there than in the logician's den, if only the 
infusoria, etc. , did not require too much sensorial attention. 

As might easily be anticipated from the statement of the theses given 
above, much of the book is frankly apologetic in character. This, of 
course, should not in itself prejudice its philosophic claims, provided 
the latter are made good. This, in the opinion of the writer, has not 
been accomplished with great success. Too often rather dogmatic 
generalities, and, at times, somewhat mystical analogies, take the place 
of expository and argumentative details. For example, one would ex- 
pect somewhere, say in the essay on " The Method of Evolution, " or 
in the one on "God and the World," some detailed development of 
the statement given above that " Nature is precisely the result of the 
evolution of a germ detached from the Creator. ' ' But we find there 
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discussions, supported by plenty of interesting facts to be sure, of such 
general and now rather familiar considerations as that all life must have 
its source in other life, that life pervades all matter, and that " men- 
ialiti ' ' pervades all life, is the essence of all life. 

In dealing with the relations between God and the world, which is 
really the author's central theme, a very old difficulty is encountered. 
The omnipresence of a rational, patient, powerful, loving eifort, in 
the world (p. 224 et passim) is taken as evidence of the existence of a 
certain eternal ideal to the realization of which all this effort is directed. 
On the other hand, when maintaining and defending the " transcend- 
ence and independence ' ' of the source of this ideal, the imperfection, 
disorder, weakness, and evil of the world (pp. 214, 270) are pointed 
to as incapable of generating this ideal. The problem of evil, by the 
way, is not systematically discussed. 

In common with many other defenders of a fixed infinite ideal, the 
author does not seem to feel certain difficulties connected therewith — 
difficulties especially acute for one who makes the standpoint of evolution 
so absolute as he does. If evolution is a universal process, how can the 
ideal avoid participating in it ? Must there not be an evolution of the 
ideal ? Yet the author rejects this as degrading to the source of the ideal 
(p. 2 14) . If eifort and development are so glorious in the creature, why 
should they be degrading to the Creator? Again, if we seek to escape 
by placing the ideal at an infinite remove from finite activity, how can 
it be applied day by day to specific cases as a criterion of truth and 
goodness and as a concrete developmental stimulus in finite life ? On 
the other hand, if it be actually realizable, how is evolution to go on 
after the realization is accomplished ? 

The author appeals especially to moral experience (p. 224) as evi- 
dence of the existence of this fixed and infinite ideal. He evidently 
does not see that the difficulty of applying to changing, finite con- 
duct a fixed infinite standard is just as great in the ethical as in the 
logical case, — inevitably so, of course, since each is but a different 
phase of the same situation. 

Evolution, as the march toward this eternal ideal, is sharply opposed 
to the mechanical monism of Haeckel. But it is difficult to see how 
a process whose goal is definitely fixed, and whose steps are inexora- 
bly and transcendently ordered toward it, is itself to escape all sus- 
picion of being mechanical. What could be more mechanical than a 
system the end and means of which are completely and finally 
determined ? 

In the fourth essay, the author offers a 'vibration' theory of 
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prayer that will appear to some grotesque, to others a substantial 
contribution "to the science of prayer." 

The paper on instinct is the best of the more scientific discussions, 
though it too is written from the speculative standpoint. The ' lapsed- 
intelligence ' theory of instinct is rejected. In its place is offered a 
general ' biologic ' or ' bionomic ' consciousness precipitated into the 
specific forms of the original instincts apparently according to the 
Creator's original and eternal plan. Some .questions concerning the 
relation between what the author calls ' biologique ' or ' bionomique ' 
consciousness, the basis of ' individuality ,' and ' fsychologique' con- 
sciousness, the basis of ' personalia, ,' remain unanswered. 

In his exposition of the significance of consciousness, in explaining 
the facts of animal, vegetable, and mineral activities, the author works 
out a pan-psychic conception of the world, interesting and suggestive, 
but again difficult to connect with the transcendent and independent 
Creator. 

The style is very easy and clear, but suffers from repetition. Some 
of the essays could be condensed a third or a half without serious 
damage to the matter. 

A. W. Moore. 

University of Chicago. 



